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need not be expected, and unlimited consolidation would only tend to make 
matters worse. 

It is simply idle to talk of the great transportation companies of this 
country not overriding the rights of the people — if they had the chance. 
Man is such a tricky animal that, give him the power, and the rights of 
other people disappear like mists before the rising sun ; and unfortunately 
rights have a heavy fight to right themselves against power when once in 
possession. This is sure to be the case, no matter in what country "power " 
gets the upper hand of " rights." 

Unlimited consolidation, if good anywhere, is good everywhere. Sup- 
pose it were possible to do with the banks what Mr. Huntington proposes to 
do with the railroads of the country. Can it be doubted that, when an occa- 
sion arose, those who wanted to borrow money would be obliged to pay for 
it just what this consolidated bank demanded ? If it did not demand the 
highest price the first time, it would be simply because it would be thought 
bad policy to do so ; but it would only require a threatened war, drought, or 
famine to run the price of money up to the highest point deemed prudent to 
ask ; yet few will doubt that such a consolidated bank could be so conducted 
as to cheapen generally the price of money, and still pay a good dividend to 
the stockholders. But the same question still comes up, Does it follow that 
it would be done ? 

John Gibbon. 



SUNDAY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Some of our people are already passing resolutions in their convocations 
and rolling up petitions to Congress asking that the World's Fair in Chicago 
may be closed on Sundays, and it is important that those holding opposite 
views should be heard. 

To my mind the fair should be open for many reasons. It is the only 
day that the laboring masses can enjoy it, as they are practically excluded 
every other day by the necessities of their condition. When the vast army 
of men who will construct the magnificent buildings and beautify the 
grounds, who day by day will lift the heavy machinery and foreign exhibits 
in place, desire to bring their wives and children to the exposition, Sunday 
will be the only day they will have leisure to do so ; the only day, too, when 
farm-hands from the country, men and women from the workshops and the 
factories, clerks from the busy marts of trade; servants from their domestic 
vocations, can claim a few hours for recreation. When we consider the 
multitudes that comprise these classes and their immense value in the world 
of work, we appreciate the importance of their rights and interests in all 
the arrangements of society, whether for profit or pleasure. So far from the 
fair being closed on Sunday, it should be the one day especially reserved for 
the masses, when all those who have other opportunities should not crowd 
the exposition. 

Though the Centennial Exposition in 1876 was closed on Sunday, yet 
favored statesmen, millionaires, and foreign diplomats visited every depart- 
ment on that day and viewed the exhibits at their leisure. Whether the 
fair is open or not, the city of Chicago will inevitably be crowded on Sunday. 
People will come from all parts of the State, to look at each other, at the 
exposition buildings, the parks, and to enjoy whatever attractions the sur- 
roundings afford. If the exposition is closed, they must necessarily crowd 
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less desirable places of amusement ; hence if it is the best interests of the 
people those in authority aim at, they will keep the fair open on Sunday. 

It is said that " those who watch the exhibits and serve the public 
through the week should have one day of rest." As their labors are tran- 
sient, lasting only a few months, and as their surroundings are varied, beau- 
tiful, and entertaining, the tax on their time and patience would be light 
compared with the dreary monotony of the lives of ordinary laborers who 
spend year after year in dingy workshops and dark offices, or with multi- 
tudes of young men, sitting with bent shoulders, writing by artificial lights, 
— a class as much to be pitied as those who dig in the mines, scarcely ever 
seeing the light of day. 

Those who can dispose of their time as they see fit can hardly appreciate 
what a Sunday at the World's Fair would be for large classes of their fellow 
men. It is difficult to see from what standpoint those women viewed the 
happiness of their fellow beings, who, in convention assembled, passed reso- 
lutions in favor of closing the fair on Sunday. 

That noble Quakeress, Lucretia Mott, seeing that the laboring masses 
were practically excluded from the Centennial Exposition, made her protest 
against the injustice by never passing within the gates herself. "With fif- 
teen added years of experience one would think all American women might 
have reached a similar standard of justice and common-sense. 

What is the duty of the State in this matter? Clearly, to do whatever 
conserves the welfare of the majority of the people. The minority have the 
right to stay away from the exposition on Sunday, but they have no right to 
throw obstacles in the way of a majority by influencing popular sentiment 
or securing legislative enactments to prevent them from enjoying that day 
in whatever way they may see fit, provided they do not infringe on the rights 
of the minority. 

Again, in a financial point of view, the State has no right to cripple a 
great popular enterprise, wholly beneficial in its results, by any interference. 
The managers of the exposition, before everything is completed, must expend 
fabulous sums of money in realizing their ideal of what an exposition should 
be, and to close the gates the very day the greatest numbers could be there 
would be hostile to the interests of the managers as well as the happiness of 
the people. If to close the fair would drive the laboring masses to the 
churches, there to drop their dimes into the collection-boxes, there might be 
some reason for ecclesiastical interference. But the majority will not go to 
the churches, but rather crowd the drinking and gambling saloons, the res- 
taurants, and the dance-houses, and make the city a pandemonium by night. 
But, after a long, well-spent day mid such fairy scenes as the exposition will 
present, wandering round the beautiful park or sailing on the lake, the ma- 
jority would take the evening trains to their respective homes, with pleasant 
memories of all they had seen — enough to gladden the remaining days of the 
week. 

If we would lift the masses out of their gross pleasures, we must culti- 
vate their tastes for more refined enjoyments. The object of Sunday 
observance is primarily to give the people a day of rest and recreation, a 
change from their ordinary employments, a little space of time, in the hard 
struggle of life, for amusement. Sunday by common consent is the day set 
aside to use the best influences society possesses, to cultivate the religious 
emotions, the moral sentiments, to teach the dignity of humanity and the 
brotherhood of the race. It needs but little reflection to see what a potent 
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influence in all these directions the World's Fair will be. The location is in 
every way most desirable. A magnificent park, whose shores are washed 
by an inland sea, vast buildings, that in grandeur and beauty of architecture 
have never been equalled, filled with the most wonderful productions of all 
that is new in art and science, from every nation on the globe — what an im- 
pressive scene this will be 1 With multitudes of men and women in happy 
companionship, now wandering through this museum of wonders, and now 
down the winding walks of the boundless park, now seated in that beauti- 
ful pavilion on the shores of Lake Michigan, watching the rolling waves 
break at their feet, or in the grand concert-hall listening to interpretations 
by Theodore Thomas, Seidl, or Damrosch, of the divine melodies of the old 
masters — where else could such a rare combination of pleasures, mid such 
surroundings, be so easily provided for the people ? 

Here, too, in shady nooks gifted orators might speak to the multitudes 
on popular reforms or religious questions, for there are no meetings more 
impressive than those held in the open air, and many assemblies might be 
held in that vast space without interfering with each other. 

If, then, the influence of the exposition on -the minds of the people, can 
be alike entertaining and instructive, we may well ask, Why should it be 
closed on Sunday ? 

Elizabeth Oady Stanton. 



